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Motes of a Reaver. 
(Exclusively from Books published within the last Six Weeks.) 


When they have joined their pericranies 


Out skips a book of miscellanies. 


THe maxim of the present day is 
“¢ Every man his own Reader :’’ thus, 
we may bespeak weeks, and months, 
and years of gratification, even were the 
vast book machines to stand still for the 
next three years. All the force-marches 
of intellect will not enable us to keep 
pace with the multiplication of books, 
good, bad and indifferent; therefore, 
the best thing we can do is to pick from 
their “‘ mingled yarn” a few of their 
novelties and rarities, and “ the rest 
banish.”” Such has been our task in 
the preparation of this sheet, to obtain 
which we have turned over nearly 5,000 
pages. Our first division is 


Biographp : 

Life of Bishop Heber. By his Widow. 
With Selections from his Tour, Poems, 
Se. 2 vols. 4to. 

TOMB OF HOWARD, THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST. 


Tue tomb of Howard is in the desert, 
about a mile from the town of Cherson 
(a Russian settlement on the Black Sea) ; 
it was built by Admiral Mordvinof, and 
is a small brick pyramid, whitewashed, 
but without any inscription ; he himself 
fixed on the spot of his interment. He 
had built a small hut on this part of the 
steppe, where he passed much of his 
time, as being the most healthy spot in 
the neighbourhood. The English bu- 
rial-service was read over him by Ad- 
miral Priestman, from whom I had these 

articulars. Two small villas have been 

uilt at no great distance, I suppose, 
also, from the healthiness of the situa- 
tion, as it has nothing else to recom- 
mend it. Howard was spoken of with 
exceeding respect and affection by all 
who remembered or knew him; and 
they were many. 


GIPSIES. 

Orlich, June 21, 1806. 
Art this place we saw several families of 
gipsies; these people have here the 
same Asiatic features, and lead the 
same manner of life as in England. 


They are very numerous in Hungary. 
Vou. xv. 2E 


Swirt. 


Our drivers had been noisy and saucy ; 
but on parting came to kiss Thornton’s 
hand and wish him a perfect recovery- 
The language here and as far as Cas- 
chau, is Sclavonic, and does not mate- 
rially differ from Russian and Polish. 
Thornton’s servant could make himself 
perfectly understood. Count Mussy in- 
formed us that all the country from 
hence to the mines at Cremnitz, is in- 
habited by the same race of people. 
They consider themselves as the Abori- 
gines of the country, and are said to be 
a much better-natured race than the 
pure Hungarian. 


SCENE IN WALES. 


In one of Mr. Reginald Heber’s jour- 
neys into Wales, he thus describes to a 
friend a scene he witnessed : 

«On my way I overtook a singular 
specimen of love in a cottage. A drunken 
fellow, who was driving two asses with 
empty panniers, boasted to my servant 
that he had sold a cargo of earthenware 
at Wrexham, and hoped to be able to 
get through the money before he reach- 
ed Whitchurch, where his wife lived, to 
whom, he observed, he should be loth 
to give any of it. He intended being 
three days on the road, stopping at 
every alehouse on his way. To guard 
himself from the expected vengeance of 
his wife, he had had his ‘ hair clipped to 
prevent lugging.’ I pitied the wile and 
the asses ; but as the man was too drunk 
for advice, 1 heard his story in silence. 

‘¢ I baited my horses at Bangor (the 
monastic, not the episcopal.) The host 

ressed me much to stay there half an 

our longer, when I should have an 
opportunity of dining like a prince, as 
and some farmers were going to 
do above stairs, where I might be sure 
of a hospitable welcome, and ale as 
strong as any drank by the old monks 
whom Ethelbert slew.” 








Arver his marriage Mr. Reginald He- 
ber settled on his rectory, and entered, 
at first unassisted, on the cares of a 
large parish. His first act was to ex- 
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tend through the year an afternoon ser- 
mon, which had,.till then, been con- 
fined to the summer months. In order 
to devote himself more entirely to the 
discharge of his parochial duties, he, in 
& great measure, withdrew from the so- 
ciety of that world by which he was 
courted, (though with the friends of his 
youth he kept up occasional intercourse 
and frequent correspondence) and he 
made those taleats which, in al- 
most every sphere of life, would have 
raised him to eminence, subservient to 
the advancement of Christianity, and to 
the — and temporal good of his 
parishioners. He became, indeed, their 
earthly guide, their pastor, and friend. 
His ear was never shut to their com- 
plaints, nor his hands closed to their 
wants. Instead of hiding his face from 
the poor, he sought out distress; he 
made it a rule, from which no circum- 
stances induced him to swerve, to “ give 
to all who asked,’’ however trifling the 
sum ; and wherever he had an opportu- 
nity, he never failed to inquire into, 
and more effectually to relieve their 
distress, He could not pass a sick per- 
son, or a child crying, without endea- 
vouring to soothe and help them, and 
the kindness of his manner always ren- 
dered his gifts doubly valuable. A poor 
clergyman near Hodnet, had written a 
poem from which he expected great 
emolument. Mr. Reginald Heber, to 
whom the MS. was sent, with a request 
that he would assist in getting it through 
the press, saw that its sale would never 
repay the expenses of pes it; 
he, therefore, sent the clergyman some 
money; and while recommending him 
not to risk so great a sum as the print- 
ing would cost, spoke so delicately on 
its deficiencies, (having, as he said, a 
feeling for a brother poet) that the poor 
man could not be hurt at the manner in 
which the advice was given. 


ON HOPE. 
REPLEcTED on the lake I love 
'o see the stars of evening glow, 
So tranquil in the Heaven above, 
So restless in wave below. 
Thus Heavenly Hope is all serene ; 
But Earthly hope, how bright soe’er, 
Still futters o'er this changing scene, 
As false, as fleeting as ’tis fair. 

Mr. Reginald Heber’s return home 
was recorded in a prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing for the improved state of his wife’s 
health : 

“ Gratias ago tibi, Deus omnipotens; 
gratum me reddas ex animo, Pater op- 
time ! ob uxorem saluti redditam; sa- 
neoremgue me et religiosiorem reddas 
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per Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum. 
Amen.” 


STORY OF A CIRCASSIAN PRINCE. 


I rounp my companion, his servant, 
and a little knot of Cossaks surrounding 
the door of a miserable hut of reeds, 
erected without the wall of the fort, in 
which, on some rushes, and under the 
guard of a sentinel with a lance, lay a 
Circassian prisoner. He had, that morn- 
ing, swam across the river, from the 
party which had alarmed our guard the 
night before, and had requested an asy- 
lum from the Cossaks, who called him 
a‘ prince,” and said he was a man of 
considerable power. His figure was 
tall and slender, but muscular and bony, 
with a hard weatherbeaten countenance, 
which was then, however, softened to 
tears. His dress resembled that of the 
Circassian nobles, as described by Dr. 
Clarke. .I asked the Cossaks why a 
warrior like him was thus in tears. 
They repeated the question to him in 
Turkish, and received the following 
answer, which, however, I am only able 
to give on their authority, and from the 
interpretation of our servant, who in- 
duced them to repeat the whole account 
at night, as we sup with them on 
boiled fish, round a fire of reeds, in a 
subterranean hut near Tremruk :— - 
He was in love, he told them, with a 
handsome girl, the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring chieftain, whose father asked 
more wsluks as her price than he was 
able to pay. Determined, at all events, 
to obtain her, and having reason to 
believe that she was not insensible to 
his merits, he bribed an old woman, 
her mother-in-law, to give her notice of 
his intentions, and to be herself in 
readiness to let him into the house on a 
certain night, which was the one imme- 
diately preceding our interview with 
him. He had left his own village with 
the horsemen whom our Cossaks had 
seen, soon after dusk, and reached the 
village and house of his intended wife 
without difficulty. The dwelling was 
at once surrounded and broken open; - 
the two brothers rushed to defend their 
sister, and both died bravely fighting on 
the threshold of the women’s pat 
ment. He succeeded in carrying off both 
his prize and the 61d woman ; but an- 
other female, and the father of the fa- 
mily, had broken through the reed en- 
closure of their habitation, and had 
given, in the mean time, the alarm to 
the village. The ravisher and his party 
were immediately pursued, and over- 
taken on the banks of the Cuban, by an 
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overwhelming superiority of numbers. 
The conclusion of the story is easily 
anticipated ; his friends were slain or 
dispersed ; his horse killed under him ; 
his sabre shivered to pieces in his hand ; 
the unhappy cause of so much blood- 
shed was torn from his embrace; and 
he himself, disarmed and bleeding, only 
escaped death by. crawling into the 
stream, and swimming across, under 
cover of the surrounding darkness. The 
reason for his tears still remains to be 
told. ‘He knew the fortune which 
would now befall the girl; no Circassian 
could pay the price which her parents 
demanded ; he should see her no more; 
she would be sold to the Turks; and 
was not this sufficient reason why a 
warrior and a sultan should weep ?’’ 
We could not learn from our Cos- 
sak friends whether this sort of woman 
stealing was an ordinary incident in 
Circassian amours; but they complain- 
ed most heavily of their continual forays 
across the river to drive away cattle, 
and steal slaves, both male and female, 
from the Cossak stanitza. They are, 
indeed, the principal slave factors on 
this coast; and it is in no small degree 
to this circumstance the Circassian wo- 
men owe their high renown for beauty, 
since, though many of them, no doubt, 
most fully deserve the character, they 
have engrossed to their own nation 
many of the praises due to Cossak, 
Georgian, and Tartar girls, who, as 
they passed through the hands of Cir- 
cassian traders, all bore the name of 
Circassians. The real Circassians have, 
indeed, fine figures and fair + 
but are almost universally deficient in 
bloom, in which particular the Cossaks 
and Georgians leave them far behind. 
Their health is often sacrificed to their 
admiration of a small waist, which is 
obtained by a broad leathern belt being 
sewed round the body in eurly life, and 
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While all the goodly things that be 
Inearth, and air, aud ample sea, 
Are waking up to welcome thee, 
merry month of May ! 
— _ — eae, 
Di upon their s; 
Tree, turf, and ae. 
All hold holiday ; 
And love, the life of living things, 
Love waves his torch, love claps his wings, 
And loud and wide a sing, 
Thou merry month of May. 
SYMPATHY. 
A KnicuT anda lady once met ina 
While each was iu quest of a fugitive love ; 
A river ran mournfully murmuring by, 
And they wept in its waters for sympathy. 
“ O never was knight such a sorrow that bore !"" 
** O never was maid so deserted before!” 
“« From life and its woes let us instantly fy, 
And jump in together for company !” 
They searched for an eddy that suited the deed— 
But here was a bramble, and there was a weed; 
«“ How tiresome it is!” said the fair, with a sigh; 
So they sat duwa to rest them in company. 
They onpes on each other, the maid and the 
1) ; 
How = _ her form, and how goodly his 
ight; 
“One mournful embrace!” sobb'd the youth, 
“* ere we die!” 
So kissing and crying kept company. 
*< Ohad I but loved such an angel as you!” 
“ O had but my swain been a quarter as true!" 
“ To miss such perfection how blinded was I!" 
Sure now they were excellent company. 


At length spoke the lass, *twixt a smile anda 
tear— 
« The weather is cold fur a watery bier: 


When summer returns we may easily die— 
Till then let us sorrow in company.” 


ENTRANCE INTO BENARES. 


Or his entrance into Benares, the seat 
of brahminical learning, and ‘the most 
holy city of Hindoostan,’’ the Bishop 
gives the following characteristic de- 
scription in a letter to the editor : 

‘<I will endeavour to give you some 
idea of the concert, vocal and instru- 
mental, which saluted us as we entered 
the town. 

“ First Beggar.—Agha Sahib! Judge 


renewed by one something larger when Sahib! Burra Sahib! yek puesa do! 
the growth of the girl renders it neces- hum fuqueer hue! hum padre hue! 
sary. The women are secluded, though hum booku se mur jata hue! (Great 
not so closely as those of the Turks; lord, great judge. give me some pice. 
but the men are accused of being exces- I am a fakir; I am a priest; I am 


sively jealous. 


CAROL FOR MAY DAY. 


Quen of fresh flowers, 
vernal stars obey, 


dying with hunger.) 

“ Bearers trotting under the tonjohn. 
—Ugh, Ugh, Ugh, Ugh! 

“ Musictans.— Tingle tangle, tingle 
tangle, bray, bray, bray ! 





Bring thy warm showers, 

Bring thy genial ray. 
Iv nature's greenest livery drest, 
Descend on earth’s expectant breast, 
To Earth and Heaven a welcome guest, 


“ Chuprassee, clearing the way with 
his sheathed sabre.—Chup ! chup! ju- 
gih do judge sahib ke waste, lord padre 
sahib ke waste ! baen! deina! juldee ! 


Thou merry month of May. (Silence ! give room for the lord judge, 

Mark how we meet thee the lord priest; get out of the way 
RE Cowy Gay - quick!) Then very gently stroking a 

"Wlevartenae” patting the broad back of a brahminy 


_ 
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éull. He! uchuadmee! chulo, chulo! well as from personal intercourse with 
(Oh good man, move, move.) him, he thought that he could not better 
“ Bull, scarcely moving. Bu—u—uh! supply the wants of this important sta- 
“ Second Beggar, counting his beads, tion than by committing it to his super- 
rolling his eyes, and moving his body intendence. ; 
backwards and forwards.—Ram, ram, The bishop had gone to the fort in a 


ram, ram, kurte huen ! close carriage, so that he could have 
“« Bearers, as before. —Ugh, Ugh, sustained no injury from the sun; Mr. 
Ugh! Ugh!” Robinson was too ill to leave his bed, 
——_—_—_— but he was accompanied by Mr. Doran, 

BANKS OF THE GANGES. and conversed with him, both going and 


: > irr m 
Aw unpublished letter to one of the Teturning, with animation and earnes . 
Bishop's friends contains the following "°S*» 08 the important duties of mis 


axe A A P sionaries, and on the state of Christianity 
passage relative to the riches of this part 5, the south of India. On his arrival at 


y Mr. Bird’s house, before he took off his 
“Though Gunga through all her : ie sees BaP 
course ‘ disdains a bridge,’ very long robes; = bo as ranean 
and handsome bridges of pointed arches, 70O™» and sitting down oer f 
the works of the Mussulmans, are seen bone with “ae yeh mereryr 4 io 
over the rivers which join her; and it ‘© agen b all whi ih he oe 
may give you some idea of the popula- Looeygtohctea hein “<f Sei fi a 
tion and ancient wealth of this part of no nape tae ney vee 4 

the country, when I mention that, in a 9 Temar a ee ts fi 

space of not more than one hundred the bishop to have regular reports from 
miles on the map, I fell in (besides many CV¢TY Mission In India, that he might, at 
large market towns) with the cities least, know the wants and necessities of 
of Patna, containing a population of = ae had ca met om 
200,000; Chuprah, of 40,000; Chunar, the whole of his diocese that so power- 


‘ : M; i fully interested him ; and his mental ex- 
las om Pre ey of 300,000; and citement was such, that he showed no 
? ? = 


pg aad appearance of wage exhaustion. 4 
then retired into his own room, and, 
cqureapbatinxivoansiels according to his invariable custom, 
Ar day-break, on the fatal 3rd of April, wrote on the back of the address on 
1826, he went to the mission Church in confirmation, ¢ Trichinopoly, April 3, 
the fort, where service was performed in 1826.’? This was his last act, for im- 
the Tamul language; after which he mediately on taking off his clothes he 
confirmed fifteen natives in their own went into a large cold bath, where he 
language, and again delivered his address had bathed the two preceding mornings, 
on confirmation. He afterwards went but which was now the destined agent 
to the mission-house, and examined into of his removal to paradise! Half an 
the state of the schools, though without hour afterwards, his servant, alarmed at 
staying in the school-room, as he found his long absence, entered the room, and 
it close and disagreeable, from having found him a lifeless corpse! Every 
been shut up the day preceding, and left means to restore animation, which hu- 
it immediately. He then received an ad- man skill or friendship could suggest, 
dress from the poor Christians, earnestly were resorted to, but the vital spark 
praying that he would send them a was extinguished, and his blessed spirit 
astor, to watch over and instruct them. had then entered on its career of im- 
is answer was given with that gentle- mortality, and perhaps was at that 
ness and kindness of heart which never moment looking down with fond pity 
failed to win the affections of all who on the exertions of those who would ~ 
heard him, promising that he would fain have recalled it to its earthly ha- 
take diat es to provide bitation, to endure again the trials and 
them with a spiritual guide. He had, temptations of the world it had quitted. 
indeed, before he received this applica- And, surely, if ever sudden death were 
tiun, resolved on appointing Mr. Schrei- desirable, it must be under such circum- 
vogel, a Danish missionary who had stances. With a heart full of love to- 
petitioned, under rather singular cir- wards God and zeal for his service, and 
cumstances, for a removal from Tran- of that charity and good will towards 
quebar to Vepery or Trichinopoly, to mankind which are its certain accom- 
this station. From all that the bishop paniments, having just officiated in his 
had heard of his private character, and sacred office, listened with kindness to 
of the esteem in which he was held by the wants of his poor brethren, and de- 
his own flock, in the Danish mission, as tailed some of his plans for their relief, 
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he was called to receive his reward. He 
had scarcely ceased from glorifying God 
in his mortal state, when he was sum- 
moned to ye in that angelic chorus of 
praise and thanksgiving, whose voices 
fill heaven in honour of their Maker and 
Redeemer. 

Blessed, thrice blessed, indeed, is the 
servant who, when his Lord cometh, is 
found thus prepared ! 

It were a useless, and a deeply pain- 
ful task, to enter into any detail of the 
apparent cause of his death : it is suffi- 
cient to say that disease had, unsus- 
pected, been existing for some time ; 
and that it was the opinion of all the 
medical men in attendance, that under 
no circumstances could his invaluable 
life have been very long preserved, 
though the event was undoubtedly has- 
tened by the effects of climate, by intense 
mental application to those duties which 
increased in interest with every step he 
took, and was finally caused by the 
effects of cold on a frame exhausted by 
heat and fatigue. His mortal remains 
were attended to the grave with the 
highest honours, and followed by the 
tears of the inhabitants of Trichinopoly. 
They rest on the north side of the altar 
in St. John’s Church. 


SONG. 
BY DR. DODDRIDGE. 


Tepiovs moments '—speed your flying : 
Bring Cordelia to my arms; 

Absent, all in vain, I’m trying 
Not to languish for her charms. 

Busy crowds in vain surround me, 
Brighter beauties shine in vain; 
her pl but confound me: 

leasures '—but renew my pain. 


What though three whole years are ended, 
Since the priest has joined our hands! 
Every rolling year bas tended 
Only to endear our bands. 


| Let the wanton wit deride it '— 
HusBanp is a charming name; 
None can say, but who has tried it, 
How enjoyment feeds the flame. 


Wives our guardian angels ere! 
Heavenly charms, with virtue drest, 
Gently soothe the bour of care, 
And, smiling, spread the couch of rest. 


Happy state! transporting treasure! 
Circling maze of noble love ! 
Where the senses’ hizhest pleasure 
But a meaner blessing prove. 
Dear Cordelia, hither flying, 
Fold thy husband in thy arms! 
For while to lull my heart I'm trying, 
The more I languish for thy charms. 
Correspondence and Diary, v0. iii. 








Hite and Manners. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE JEWS. 

{A Pouttsu Tale, entitled Levi and Sarah, 
or the Jewish Lovers, affords us the fol- 
lowing admirable defence of the Jewish 


character. The work is translated from 
the German, and in a series of Letters :] 
It is not a sufficient reason for pro- 
nouncing a curse against a whole people, 
that an unnatural father, a furious fana- 
tic, like Jankiel or the other bigots, have 
ersecuted thy friend the virtuous Sarah. 

t is neither just nor humane so to ex- 
press yourself. . Believe me, among us 
there are honest and enlighteped people: 
people that sigh over the oppressions 
of our Magnates—that would willingly 
muke great sacrifices for the abolition of 
the Talmud and the dismission of the 
rabbins, if they could be satisfied that 
the advancement of true wisdom could 
be thereby assured. The crimes are 
those of a few, not of the whole. We 
should pity, should strive to turn them 
from their errors, but on no account 
curse them. It is true that it is difficult 
to indulge much hope of improvement 
when we witness so many cruelties, so 
much inhumanity, and such degradation 
among our people, all springing up from 
furious fanaticism ; but if we reflect in 
what blindness, under what prejudices, 
they are reared, we shall only wonder 
that they are not a thousand times worse 
than we now see them. You have read 
muny severe remarks on our people ; 
but many of them have been partial, and 
many taunts and stigmas on our errors 
and crimes might with as much justice 
be directed towards the Christians.— 
They accuse us of idleness, of lounging 
about, of our want of merit; but we 
may inquire if the industry of the Poles 
is such as does them honour. Each one 
of them thinks only how he may enjoy 
life with very little care or trouble. The 
great squander away their money, which 
is the product of a thousand tears, in fo- 
reign countries, or in introducing foreign 
follies, and bring up their children abroad 
so as to make them strangers in their 
native country. The man who possesses 
a few acres of land is ashamed to use the 
plough, and secure independence and 
pon by improving his patrimony ; 
e repairs to the cities to get an office, 
hoping that by a few hours’ labour with 
his pen he may pass the rest of his time 
in running about to the theatres, the 
ball- rooms, and the coffee- houses, in 
well blacked boots and a fashionable 
coat. The middle class of people, who, 
either by a prize in the lottery, or by some 
other mode, obtain a smill capital, may 
buy a few fields, or establish a manufac- 
tory ; but they find it much more agree- 
able to pass their time at the billiard- 
tables or in the public houses, than in 
their business, and would rather drink 
hard than work hard. If we come down 
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to the handicrafts, we shall see, though 
they are released from the service of the 
national guard, that the wages of the 
tailors, shoemakers, smiths, and others, 
have so much advanced, that it is only 
necessary for the journeyman to work 
three days in a week to earn enough 
to allow them to indulge in drunkenness 
the other three days. This they do, 
although the work which is bespoken 
stand still: they who have bespoken it 
must wait, and the workman gives him- 
self no trouble about the matter. 

Even the inhabitants of the villages 
begin to despise the soil on which they 
are planted, and repair to the towns and 
cities. The present rage for buildings 
enables them to earn considerable wages : 
even a bricklayer can gain a dollar a-day : 
and no one can blame a workman for 
being well paid. But the work goes on 
very badly from the many interruptions 
it meets by the chattering, joking, 
and loitering in the market-places. A 
building which might. be finished in a 
few weeks is kept on hand many months, 
and houses that should last for centuries 
often tumble down before they are com- 
pletely finished. 

We are taunted with a disposition to 
cheating, which indeed we are taught 
by the Talmud. We cannot deny this ; 
but are the Christians, whose religion is 
more pure and more humane, always 
better than we ? An instance may be 
given of the immorality of even the 
females, which will serve to show how 
far this disposition has proceeded. I 
would give a hundred dollars to any one 
who can buy from a milk-woman a quart 
of milk that has no water in it, or a basin 
of cream that is not mixed up with grits, 
flour, or the yolk of an egg. Thus, bad 
morals, a desire for petty guins, and 
avoiding hard work, are not wholly mo- 
nopolized by the Israelites. Idleness, 
and attempts to display an appearance 
above their condition, are to be seen 
among others as well as with us. The 
wives of the handicrafts, instead of being 
distinguished as good domestic mothers 
and wives, are dressed out in silks and 
satins, whilst their daughters are taught 
to trill Italian airs. The faults of 
others, however, in no way justify ours. 
We condemn not ; but let us strive each 
one to forsake his own misdeeds, with 
the assurance, that notwithstanding our 
ignorance and depression, we shall suc- 
ceed in the improvement of our condi- 
tion; for the pure flame of virtue is by 
no means wholly extinguished in the 
hearts of Israel. Let our brethren 
—— the sorrows of their 
neighbours, let them be grateful to their 
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benefactors, and obedient to those in 
authority. Clear away their prejudices, 
and they will not be the last in any ho- 
nourable pursuit. 


National Theatricals.—[The follow- 
ing will hold good elsewhere than in 
Germany :] 

It is a pity that fashion should, by 
preferring the miserable performances 
of foreign countries, prevent our own 
national theatre from attaining some de- 
gree of perfection. It is a shame to see 
our boxes empty, and those of the French 
theatre overflowing. Whenever any new 
piece is brought out, there is quite a 
rage amongst us to be able to say that 
we have been to see it. The multitude 

refer decorations, with thunder and 
ightning, and angels floating in the 
clouds, to the most exquisite poetry : 
and so it is likely to continue, unless 
what is called “the good company”’ set 
a different example. ‘J have heard,’? 
said Fadowicz, “ that all kind of non- 
sense is to be seen at our theatres, just 
as it used to be in the old times when 
the Polish magnates were of more con- 
sequence than the king, and that all 
their efforts are directed to catch the 
populace by pompous advertisements, 
which make all avoid them and repair to 
the French house.’’ ‘Some go there,” 
said Edmund, “ and I am sorry I must 
allow it, because they understand French 
better than Polish ; and others go to see 
them and admire their nodding plumes 
in the crowded boxes, and to follow 
them in applauding a blockhead whom 
they take for some hero, or perhaps 
for Sigismund Augustus.” ‘ This 
shows, however,’ said Fadowicz, “that 
there is not patriotism enough to fill the 
Polish theatre.’’— Levi and Sarah. 


Changes in France.—One of two 
things must happen :—Charles X. will 
obtain a much greater share of power— 
or the people will usurp the sovereignty, 
and either overturn the throne by sheer 
force, as they did before, or reduce the 
wearer of the crown to a sort of presi- 
dent of their democracy. There is no 
longer any intermediate class between 
these two estates; and one or the other, 
it seems manifest, must, ere long, gain 
the clear ascendancy. 

It will be asked, why need we care 
what France does? Why not let her do 
as she pleases? What have we to do 
with her institutions as a nation, more 
than we have with the domestic arrange- 
ments of our next door neighbour in the 
street? The answer to this, unfortu- 
nately, is but too ready. If our neigh- 
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bour merely beats his wife and children, 
and regulates his personal concerns in 
the worst way Legere we have no right 
to complain ; but if he gets intoxicated, 
and flings about firebrands, so as not only 
to set his own house on fire, but to 
threaten the destruction of the whole 

arish, we are compelled, in spite of our 
ove of quiet, to take a lively interest in 
his proceedings. 

If the French could be circumscribed 
by a great Chinese wall, within which 
they might cut one another’s throats, 
and experiment to their hearts’ content 
on irreligion and democracy, it would 
signify less to the neighbouring coun- 
tries. But when the amplest experi- 
ence proves that no commotion of any 
extent in France ever fails to embroil the 
rest of the world, and when we know 
that there are innumerable objects of 
ambition, of aggrandisement, and of na- 
tional revenge, all at this hour conspir- 
ing to stimulate a large portion of the 
French population to fresh wars, we 
cannot possibly view their present un- 
settled state without the deepest anxiety. 

We think it is hardly possible to doubt 
that, unless the existing government 
adopts, and succeeds in carrying into 
effect, some very decisive measure in 
the course of the present year—there 
will ensue another burst of convulsion ; 
—and Napoleon has left no saying of 
more indisputable truth behind him, 
than that “ arevolution in France is a 
revolution in Europe.’’—Quart. Review. 

Duty on Plate.—The rate of duty 
upon silver wrought plate in 1804 was 
1s. 3d. upon gold 16s. per ounce; it 
was afterwards raised to Is. 6d. upon 
silver, and to 17s upon gold. But what 
has been the net produce of the duty ? 
It has risen from less than 5,000/. in 
1804, to upwards of 105,000. in 1828 ; 
arise more than twenty-fold, notwith- 
standing the greatly diminished supply 
from the mines, and the consequent in- 
creasing value of the precious metals. 
It may be further remarked, that this 
augmented consumption shows how 
large a portion of gold and silver is an- 
-‘nually diverted from the ps aaa of coin 
to those of ornament and luxury.—Jdid. 


A SINECURIST’S LADDER. 
(From “ the English at Home.’?) 
Ben HEtsnam was “ as wild a youth” 
—my spirits rise, even to jesting, at the 
mere mention of his name—“ as ever 
graced a college story.”’ He was coun- 
try-bred, and came from some of the 
barbarian Patagonian wildernesses of his 
native country—a blood of the most dar- 
ing, and a fellow of the most amiable 
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temper ;—good-natured, frank, honest. 
None ever suspected him of talents, 
save for the row or the boozing-match : 
so much for our penetration. For it 
seemed, as afterwards turned out, that 
within that rude block was the statue of 
an accomplished and useful senator ; and 
that it wanted but an influential artist to 
excavate and polish a politician from 
the pith of that mere quarry produce. 

To change my metaphor :—it is the 
vilest substance in nature that we ap- 
ply to the root of grain or tree,tin or- 
der to raise both to their full maturity 
and perfection. So did fate act with 
respect to Ben Helsham ; for it was 
from a very vile, and, were it not for the 
youth and reckless character of the 
party, a disreputable adventure, that 
sprang the future grandeur of Mr. Hel- 
sham. 

The adventure that I have thus me- 
taphorically hidden and adorned like the 
first letter of some famous old copyist’s 
first page, was neither more nor less 
than a wager,—a wager, as to whether 
he, Ben Helsham, would drink a certain 
quantity of raw spirits, or would not do 
so. The exact measure I forget ; but it 
was a respectable one, in order to have 
been the subject of doubt and wonder in 
those boozing days. The undaunted Ben 
seized the brimming goblet of agua vita, 
and quaffed it at a draught. A moment 
he looked round to enjoy his triumph, 
and straight fell senseless on the floor. 
Plutarch hath few anecdotes of ancient 
heroism to match this ‘“ modern in- 
stance ;”? and Ben certainly must have 
been a personage highly cared for by 
fate, to whom such a circumstance prov- 
ed, not the close, but the commencement 
of a glorious career. 

Solomon Richards was the chirurgeon 
summoned to the aid of the lifeless 
Helsham, and Solomon was a fellow well 
worthy of a paragraph himself. 

The surgeon in question applied no 
common remedy to the resuscitation of 
Helsham, no common remedy could suit 
him. He was past recovery by common 
means. The stomach-pump, perhaps, 
flourished not in those days; but nos- 
trums, no doubt, of similar effect, had 
been administered. They had been 
foiled by the potency of the draught. 
This oppressed the senses, smothered, 
and threatened to extinguish and suspend 
their functions. To keep the spark of 
life iz was the mediciner’s object ; and 
this he effected by means of that unpro- 
fessional instrument a poker. This, or 


these, heated red-hot, (so went the tale,) 
he applied from time to time to the back 
of the leg, from calf to ankle, drilling 
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the flesh, as may be supposed, in most 
unseemly fashion, and marring and 
maiming two sturdy specimens of Na- 
ture’s work. The horrid remedy suc- 
ceeded. Helsham was preserved from 
falling deeper than slumber, and he 
awoke alive, as he himself needlessly 
observed, with a dreadful head-ache, and 
most cursedly ashamed. The University 
expelled him; his domestic friends dis- 
owned, and even convivial companions 
turned from, one who so far outdid them 
in their path of pride. 

As soon as Ben had quite recovered 
his senses, he leaped from the inhospita- 
ble shore of his native country, and di- 
ved into the great deeps of the world 
in search of fortune. Let me not fol- 
low too closely his strugglings, or his 
course. The latter was marked with 
fidelity and private honour. Suffice it 
to say, that when we beheld his head 
once more above water, and conspicuous 
to us and fame, it pressed the shoulders 
of a member of the senate. A more 
useful, or more considered member, sat 
not therein. We admired, and wondered 
“ how the devil he got there ?””—* If 
the thing can be done without talents, 
how much more easily might it be done 
with ?”” whispered Vanity to itself, in 
utter ignorance of the modern world, 
and of the Metternich school of that 
day’s toryism, which hated talents even 
upon its own benches. 

Let us dismiss Benjamin Helsham 
first. Being a senator, it behoved him 
to be a placeman. He hinted as much; 
—his allowance was but a trifle. “‘ There 
is no vacancy,” was hinted. ‘ Make 
one,’’ was Ben’s bold reply. ‘‘ Impos- 
sible !”’ was replied. “ Then if you 
can’t make a new vacancy, allow me to 
create a new place.’ ‘Qh, by all 
means,’’ was conceded by a laugh, that 
bespoke it a jest. It was no jest to 
Ben: for he created the place, and tack- 
ed to it the salary, moreover. You'll 
find it in the Red Book. 





Natural Historp. 


Abridged principally from the last Nos. 
of the Gardeners’ and Natural His- 
tory Magazines. 


Sago.—The Japanese have a plant 
called the Cycas revoluta, of which they 
eat the fruits, and extract from the trunk 
a kind of sago, which is highly esteem- 
ed, especially by people of rank. On 
this account the plant is forbidden to be 
exported. A very small quantity of the 
pith satisfies the hunger of a soldier in 
the time of war. 


Poison Tree.—In Madagascar is a 
tree which produces a hard veined wood, 
fit for cabinet-work and inlaying; anda 
fruit, the kernel of which is rather 
larger than the almond, and so power- 
ful a poison that one kernel would de- 
stroy above twenty persons. In Mada- 
gascar this poison is used as an ordeal ; 
and the priests, who at the same time 
are the physicians, administer it to the 
victims, not doubting its power of re- 
vealing guilt or clearing innocence. 


Scarlet.—Such is the brilliancy of the 
scarlet of the Zinnia violacea, that no 
mixture of the most vivid colour will 
match it, by many degrees. 


Umbrella Hat.—In French Guiana is 
a plant which the country people manu- 
facture into broad-brimmed hats, which 
act as umbrellas, keeping off both the 
sun and rain; they also use the shoots 
as cord. 

Cassias—in their native places, are 
often among the most beautiful bushes 
of the forest, covered with myriads of 
flowers of the richest yellow, and 
scarcely inferior in the gracefulness of 
their foliage to the mimosa itself. 


Nut Galls—are produced on the 
young branches of aspecies of oak, 
abundantly scattered throughout all Asia 
Minor, and as far as the frontiers of 
Persia, from the puncture of a small 
hymenopterous insect, which with its 
curious spiral sting, deposits its egg. 
In a few hours the cellular tissue swells, 
a tumour is produced, and the egg be- 
comes inclosed in a fleshy chamber, 
which not only serves for shelter and 
defence, but also for food; the larva 
feeding upon its interior, and there un- 
dergoing its metamorphosis. The oak 
apple is an excrescence of the same na- 
ture, though effected by a different 
species of insect. 


Figs.—The medicinal use of figs is of 
great antiquity. The first cataplasm on 
record is that which was used by Heze- 
kiah, who lived 260 years before Hip- 

ocrates. ‘ And Isaiuh said, Take a 
ump of figs, and they took it and laid it 
on the boil; and he recovered.”’ 

Bergamot Pear.——According to Swit- 
zer,. the autumn Bergamot pear was 
brought over by Julius Cesar, and form- 
ed part of the furniture of the gardens 
of Alcinous. The name, it is said, is 
not derived from Bergamo in Italy, as 
many have believed, but from the Turk- 
ish words deg or bey, @ prince, and ar- 
mond a pear. As its name is Turkish, 
it is inleto that this species of pear 


must have come from Turkey. 
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Hyacinths.—On the road from Ley- 
den to Haarlem, may be seen upwards 
of one hundred acres of hyacinths in 
bloom. 


The Milk Tree—of Demerara is a dif- 
ferent genus from the Cow Tree of 
Humboldt. A specimen of the milk has 
been received from Guiana. We very 
much doubt, (observes the editor of the 
Gardeners’ Magazine), the probability 
of acclimating trees from that part of the 
world in Britain ; but when once known, 
they may become of immense import- 
ance to the cottagers of the West India 
Islands, and of many countries. It thus 
appears difficult for a man to conceive 
what there may yet be in store for him 
in unexplored regions. Whatever tree 
will grow in Guiana, will grow on at 
least one fourth part of the earth’s sur- 
face: here, then, is the prospect of a 
new source of one of the most agreeable 
and nutritious substances in use as food, 
for a considerable portion of the human 
race. 


Shamrock of Ireland.—An ingenious 
naturalist has attempted to prove that 
the original plant was not the white 
clover which is now employed as the 
nationalemblem. He conceived it should 
be something familiar to the people, and 
familiar too when the national feast is 
celebrated. Thus, the Welsh have 
given the leek to St. David, being a fa- 
vourite oleraceous herb, and the only 
green thing they could find on March. 
The Scotch, on the other hand, whose 
feast is in autumn, have adopted the 
thistle. The white clover is not fully 
expanded on St. Patrick’s day, and wild 
specimens of it could hardly be obtained 
at this season. Besides, it was certainly 
a plant of uncommon occurrence in Ire- 
land during its early history, having 
been introduced into that country in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and 
made common by cultivation. Refer- 
ence to old authors also proves that the 
shamrock was eaten by the Irish; and 
one who went over to Ireland in the 
sixteenth century, says it was eaten, and 
was a sour plant. The name, also, of 
shamrock is common to several trefoils 
both in the Irish and Gaelic languages. 
Now clover could not have been eaten, 
and it is not sour. Taking, therefore, 
all the conditions requisite, they are 
only found in the wood-sorrel, which is 
an early spring plant, is abundant in Ire- 
land, is a trefoil; it is called shamrog by 
the old herbalists, and it is sour; whilst 
its beauty might entitle it to the distinc- 
, tion of being the national emblem. The 
v substitution of one for the other has 
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been occasioned cultivation, which 
made the wood-sorrel less plentiful, and 
the Dutch clover abundant.— Phil. Mag. 


Cows.—In the cow-houses at Haar- 
lem, the cow is fastened by two ropes, 
one proceeding from each side through 
a ring in a post, and with a weight at 
the end; the two weights tending to 
keep the cow in the middle of the stall. 
The points of the cows’ tails are all 
tied to the ceiling or roof, to prevent 
them from dropping into the gutter 
when the cow lies down, or from whisk- 
ing about during the operation of milk- 
ing. They are combed, brushed, and 
kept covered with a cloth during win- 
ter; and in spring, when they are first 
allowed to go out and graze, they are 
clothed with a sheet till the weather be- 
comes decidedly warm. 


Fish swallowing stones.—A corres- 
pondent of the Magazine of Natural 
History, has in his possession a stone 
weighing 49 oz. taken out of the 
stomach of a pike, caught at Coomb 
Abbey. The fish weighed about 3} Ib. 
and being in good condition, did not ap- 
pear to be incommoded by this internal 
encumbrance. The stone, he observes, 
is not a concretion formed by accident or 
disease, such as is sometimes found in 
the stomachs of cows, &c.; but an ordi- 
nary pebble, of a somewhat flat, round- 
ed shape, bearing the appearance of 
having uit broken un two of its sides. 


Fecundity of Insects and Fishes.— 
A single plant-louse may be the livin 
progenitor of 5,904,900,000 descend- 
ants, and the queen of the warrior white 
ants produces 31,536,000 eggs in one 
year. Compared with the rest of ani- 
mated nature, infusion animalculz are 
the most numerous; next are worms, 
insects, or fishes; amphibia and ser- 
pents, birds, quadrupeds; and last is 
man. How prodigious is the difference 
between fishes, amphibia, reptiles, in- 
sects, and worms. A scorpion will pro- 
duce 65 young; a common fly will lay 
144 eggs; a leech 150; and a spider 
170. A female moth will produce 1,100 
A gall insect has laid 5,000 eggs; a 
shrimp 6,000; and 10,000 have been 
found in an ascarides. Twelve thousand 
eggs have been found in a lobster, and 
in another above 21,000. An insect very 
like an ant, has produced 80,000 in a 
single day; and Leuwenhoeck computes 
four millions in a crab. Above 36,000 


eggs have been counted in a herring; 
38,000 in a smelt ; 1,000,000 in a sole; 
1,130,000 in a roach; 3,000,000 in a 
‘species of sturgeon; 342,000 in a carp; 
383,000 in a tench ; 546,000 in a mack- 
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erel; 992,000 in a perch; and ],357,000 
in a flounder. The cod, however, has 
been compuied to produce more than 
3,686,000 eggs; another 9,000,000 ; 
and a third 9,444,000. Here, then, are 
eleven fishes, which probably, in the 
course of one season, will produce above 
thirteen millions of eggs !—Lid. Ent. 
Knowledge. 


Blow Fly.—The checkered blow-fly 
carries its larve in a pouch resembling 
a watch-spring, or roll of ribbon. About 
20,000 young have been computed in 
one of these coils, so that we need not 
wonder at wr countless swarms “one 
appear, as if by magic, upon a joint o 
on during hot weather. — Ibid. 


The Microscope.—Mr. Thomas Car- 
penter has exhibited the circulation of 
the blood of the young of the newt, in 
the projecting fringes, which are found 
on each side of the body, near its head, 
and before its legs are formed ; the blood 
circulating most briskly throughout all 
their ramifications, and being very dis- 
tinctly seen, under a moderately magni- 
fying power, on account of the great 
transparency of the skin covering those 
fringes. “ We cannot,’’ observes the 
writer, ‘ too strongly call the attention 
of our readers to this interesting sub- 
ject at the present time, when only the 
young of the newt are to be found in 
great abundance.”’ 


Indian Rubber.—Dr. Mitchell has ex- 
tended a bag, or bottle, of caoutchouc, 
or Indian rubber, which was about the 
size of an English walnut, and which 
weighed 3} drams, until its diameters 
were enlarged to 15 and 13} inches re- 
spectively. Larger bottles have been 
made to attain a diameter of six feet. 
One of these, when filled with hydrogen 
gas, escaped, and was found 130 miles 
from the city! Balloons, so formed, 
have been exhibited before the different 
classes attending chemical lectures in 
Philadelphia.— Gill’s Repository. 


Frogs.—A single frog spawns about 
1,300 eggs: were it not for their nume- 
rous enemies, and their not being fit to 
propagate till they are three years old, 
the country would soon be overrun with 
these reptiles. 


Dispersion of Seeds.—Some plants 
discharge their seeds: thus, a certain 
fungus has the property of ejecting its 
seeds with great force and rapidity, and 
with a loud cracking noise ; and yet it is 
no bigger than a pin’s head ! 

Obstinate Enemy.— A caterpillar, 
called the old gentlewoman, is so ge- 


structive to cabbages in Germany, that 
the gardeners gather whole baskets full 
and bury them; but, it has been re- 
marked, they might as well endeavour 
to kill a crab by covering it with sea- 
water, for it is natural for them to bur- 
row under ground when they change into 
chrysalides. 

Earwigs.— Upon the incontestable 
statements of two distinguished ob- 
servers of insects, Frisch and De Geer, 
the female of the common earwig sits 
upon her eggs. This circumstance, 
however, seems to have escaped the 
notice of other naturalists, though her 
attention to her young ones is often 
witnessed. 





Vopages and Travels. 


FRANCE AND THE NETHERLANDS. 
(Webster's Traveis.) 


Fontainbleau.-—The outside of the 
palace at Fontainbleau is very unpro- 
mising, but the apartments are more 
splendid than those of the Tuileries. 

he newest and most elegant part of 
the palace was occupied by the late 
Pope Pius during his confinement. A 
suite of seven such rooms could not dis- 
grace even the lord of the Vatican, were 
a palace the less a prison by its struc- 
ture, tapestries, and gilding. One of the 
rooms looks out on the gardens, and on 
a large sheet, of water, which comes 
close to the wall; and it appears that 
the principal occupation of his holiness 
was to sit at one of the windows of this 
room, and feed and watch the move- 
ments of the multitudinous carp, with 
which the basin is thronged. —— 
confinement of twenty-two months, he 
only once walked out into the magnifi- 
cent gardens which he daily had beneath 
his view, deeming the pleasure of such 
a promenade outbalanced by the incon- 
venience of a guard. It is a somewhat 
singular instance of retribution, that 
Napoleon should, in his turn, have been 
placed in precisely similar circumstances 
ut St. Helena, where he confined him- 
self within the. inclosure at Longwood, 
from the very ideas of dignity which he 
had probably ridiculed in the father of 
the faithful. 5 

But the great curiosity at Fontain- 
bleau is the abdication table. This im- 
mortal piece of mahogany is of a cir- 
cular form, about two feet in diameter, 
and supported on a single post in the 
centre. The following inscription is on 
a plate, mortised in the post :—“ Le 
cing Avril, dix-huit cent quatorze, Na- 
poleon Buonaparte signa son abdicationty 
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sur cette table dans le cabinet de travail 
du Roi, le 2éme aprés la chambre a 
coucher a Fontainbleau.” A seal is 
placed on the table itself, which still 
stands in the centre of the room here 
mentioned. It is said to be cut and 
marked by the penknife of the exaspe- 
rated emperor—and one mark there cer- 
tainly is, which may have been so pro- 
duced. From the foot of the table, 
formed of some common wood, part of 
the black paint is also rubbed off, and 
you are told that this is the effect of a 
tremendous kick inflicted by Napoleon 
after his abdication. 

William Tell—We passed the Devil’s 
Bridge—and saw Altorf and the two 
fountains—one, where Tell stood, the 
other where his son was placed, at a 
distance of about one hundred paces. 
The statue of Tell and his son are at 
one, and that of Tell at the other. 
There is an old tower, with paintings of 
Tell, &c. At Fluelen we took boat, 
and saw Tell’s far-famed chapel, where 
he es¢aped from the boat. Here were 
several rude frescoes, representing 
events in the history of Switzerland. 
On the other side is Rutli, where the 
three Swiss conspired. On a green, at 
the foot of precipitous rocks, are a 
small house, and three fountains — 
Furst’s, Tell’s, and Arnold’s. The 
three present at the first meeting, were 
Stauffcher, Furst, and Arnold: at the 
second meeting there were seven, and 
among them Tell. 


Royal Relics.—At the Hague, are 
shown the shirt worn by William III. 
when he fell from his horse, before his 
death, and the clothes which William I. 
had on, when he was assassinated at 
Delft, which are coarse in appearance, 
probably from age. There is a hole in 
the doublet; and two of the three 
bullets are shown, together with the 
pistols, a brace of long narrow-bar- 
relled instruments, the dog-heads of 
which strike the reverse of the present 
way. One of them, loaded with three 
balls, was that employed by the as- 
sassin. 

Game of Kolf.—A game called kolf is 
much played at Rotterdam. It is some- 
thing like our golf, and is played under 
cover. The room which I saw was 
eighty feet by twenty, and there are at 
least thirty similar to it in or about 
Rotterdam. At about ten feet from 
each end of the room is a pillar six or 
eight inches in diameter. The players 
are furnished with balls, hard-stuffed 
with hair, and-clubs, in shape something 
like a golf club, but much heavier, the 


head being larger, and of brass; or iron. 
Placing the ball near to one of these 
pillars, the object is first to hit the other, 
or to go so near as to be able to hit it 
the next time. It must be an excellent 
game, requiring great force, and a 

peared to interest the parties much. 
There are never more than three balls 
on the floor—if two or three play, each 
has a ball—if four or six, there is a ball 
to each pair. A great deal of play and 
management is evidently required in this 
game, which may be called a union of 
billiards and golf. The rooms are at- 
tached to coffee-houses, where every 
kind of refreshment may be procured. 


Dutch Wonder.—Among many sto- 
ries, there is one, rather singular, yet very 
generally believed, of an event, said’ to 
have occurred ut the great inundation of 
Dort, in 1420, which in one night de- 
stroyed seventy-two villages, some of 
which, or their sites, are now one hun- 
dred and fifty feet below water. One 
hundred thousand people perished; but 
the wonder is the preservation of a child, 
six months old, who happened to be 
asleep in a cradle, in common with an 
aged cat, which latter had the sagacity 
to poise the vessel, by running to the 
side opposite to that to which it inclined, 
and, persevering in this sailor-like con- 
duct for some days, the quadruped pilot 
saved herself and the child, to the great 
wonder of all who heard the history ! 


Curious Féte-—Amongst the amuse- 
ments of a féte given to the King of the 
Netherlands, is the following proces- 
sion :— 

At two o’clock, the theatre was open- 
ed to the people, gratis. In the after- 
noon, a procession, of a very peculiar 
and national kind, called “‘ Homgang,’’ 
took place. It exhibits the ancient in- 
habitants of Belgium, who, in the popu- 
lar traditions, are represented to have 
been enormous giants. Attended by 
half the inhabitants, this procession 
passed, according to the order set forth 
in a printed programme, along the 
principal streets, and, amongst others, 
went round the Place Royale, whence it 
filed off towards the ce. For a 
popular Guy Fawkes kind of exhibition, 
it was truly splendid. The order of this 
most fantastic show was as follows :— 

First, after the military, who were 
interspersed throughout the procession, 
in order to clear and keep the way, came 
the giants, the traditional forefathers of 
the Belgians. A young giantess led 
the way, considerably overtopping the 
multitude. She was followed at some 
distance, by a lady about fourteen feet 
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high, in an immense modern bonnet, 
Jace shawl, and sky blue dress. The 
next gigantic figure was a gentleman of 
sixteen feet, who'marched with great 
majesty, regarding the people on either 
side at every step of his progress. He 
was dressed in a powdered wig, and 
plain blue suit. Behind him appeared 
two dames of similar dimensions, who 
again were followed by a man of still 
larger, dressed in an embroidered an- 
tique coat, and a full-bottomed wig. 
This giant completed the first part of 
the company. Each giant and giantess 
was provided with two sets of legs, one 
for walking, and another, somewhat 
shorter, for resting, which latter were 
in requisition every few steps. The re- 
mainder of the procession was very 
splendid, and was led by a long orna- 
mented chariot, and four horses, filled 
by eighteen musicians. Next appeared, 
astride a furious-looking lion, a little 
imp, or cupid, who kept up a constant 
kissing of hands to the multitude. Then 
came, at some distance, a carriage and 
six, highly gilded, filled with children, 
half naked, and wearing sandals. Some 
of them had on small black caps, others 
garlands of flowers. 

A child riding a crocodile. 

Ditto, ditto. 

A chariot and six, equally splendid 
with the former, and also filled with 
= the two in front bestriding grif- 

Ss 


A child on a mermaid. 


Ditto, ditto. 
A child on a gigantic swan. 
Ditto, ditto. 


A carriage 6f clouds, drawn by six 
horses, filled with black children, the 
two in front bestriding golden griffins. 

A child on a dolphin, 

Ditto, ditto. 

A child on a tiger. 

A child on an eagle. 

And, bringing up the whole, was a 
chariot of clouds, drawn by six horses, 
and filled with children, each of whom 
was black, and held up a large ham- 
mer. 


THE CRIMEA AND TURKEY. 
Greek Marriage and Baptism.—A 
temporary altar was raised, on the right 
of which were the men, and on the left 
the women. The bride and the bride- 
groom both wore crowns. The bride 
was dressed as a girl—her head without 
~ or kerchief, her hair hanging down 
behind in a long plaited tail, and flowers 
over her forehead. Both bride and 
bridegroom held a candle. The priest 
presented a tumbler of wine to the 
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lady, which she, crossing herself, tasted, 
and handed to her future lord. This 
was repeated thrice, and the last time 
the bridegroom emptied the glass. The 
priest then tied the left hand of the man 
to the right hand of the woman, and led 
them thrice round the altar, stopping 
each time, and the people chanting. He 
then took off the crowns, which they 
kissed, and the husband having thrice 
embraced his wife, the ceremony was 
finished. The bride now, accompanied 
by all the females, retired into a corner, 
where she put on the dress of a married 
woman—her hair was bound up, a hand- 
kerchief, worn only by the married, tied 
over it, and the whole habiliment 
changed. In the mean-time, the bride- 

‘oom stood smiling and looking as if 

e knew not how to look. He then re- 
ceived a carved and gilded picture of the 
nativity, holding which beiore him, and 
attended by his wife, he set out, the 
spectators following in his train. 

As these temporarily happy people 
left the church, a more experienced 
couple entered, bearing a pledge of their 
affection to the baptismal font. The 
child was naked, and wrapped in a cloth. 
After a repetition of prayer, and pro- 
nouncing of the name, the priest holds 
the child, and, uncovering it, anoints it 
with oil, making the sign of the cross on 
the brow, on each of the eyes, the nose, 
mouth, chin, ears, elbows, hands, sides, 
knees, back, and feet. He then takes 
the infant and dips it over head and ears 
thrice in the font. After this, he again 
anoints the child all over, the first 
anointing taking place in the hands of 
the mother, the second in those of the 
father. He then washes all the anointed 

arts with a sponge, and clips four 

ocks from the head of the child in the 
form of a cross. These the mother 
presses together in wax, and a man 
throws it into the font. The mother 
and women attending, all seemed very 
anxious about this. When it was thrown 
in, they eagerly followed its manner of 
swimming. It seemed, however, to 
twirl about in a very satisfactory way, as 
the women were manifestly delighted, and 
having gratefully kissed the cross, they 
departed, and the ceremony is concluded. 


Tartar Legend.—Keesil-tash, or the 
Red Rock Keesil, is beautifully situated, 
rising quite perpendicularly from among 
fruit trees, wild vines, &c. It takes its 
name from the western side, which is of 
a reddish colour. There is a legend 
connected with this rock, and implicitly 
believed by the Tartars. It is as fol- 
lows :—A young lady, betrothed against 








her will to a neighbouring chief, was, 
on the day of her nuptials, in the midst 
of the marriage ceremony, when her real 
lover appeared, and made a sign to her ; 
on perceiving which she abandoned her- 
self to despair, screamed aloud, and dis- 
covered her secret attachment. She 
besought Allah to hide her from the 
world, and to bury her alive in the centre 
of the Keesil-tash. This prayer was 
granted, and she was snatched away by 
an invisible hand. She is said to inhabit 
the rock, but at every full moon, at mid- 
night, the rock, as it is declared, opens, 
and the lady walks forth in her bridal 
garments, on which occasion she has the 

ower of foretelling events. Count 

izari went up to consult the said 
spectre; but a ‘Tartar told him, that his 
not having seen her might be easily ac- 
counted for by the circumstance of his 
not being alone. 


Locusts.—Locusts, which are the 
curse of the Crimea, are of two kinds, 
the yellow, or common locust, and the 
black, which latter are by far the most 
destructive. They alight in swarms on 
the fields, and in an hour all verdure is 
gone. They follow the wind, and when 
young, fly very low, or rather leap as 
the grasshoppers ; the older fly high. 
Moving slowly on, they make a broad 
tract of desert wherever they go. When 
they meet with a river they pass it, over 
the foremost, which are drowned; and 
thus the streams become polluted, so that 
the water cannot be drunk by cattle. 
From fear of this pollution, the wells of 
houses are frequently shut up. These 
devastating insects multiply exceedingly. 
They lay their eggs in the earth, where 
they remain till next year, when myriads 
of a kind of black worm come out. The 
superstition of the Tartars induced them 
to procure Dervises from Asia Minor, 
b the locusts come from Asia. 
These Dervises prayed around the 
mosques, and, as a charm, ordered wa- 
ter to be hung out on the minarets, 
which, with the prayers, were meant to 
entice a species of blackbird to come in 
multitudes and eat the locusts in the 
Crimea. The water thus hung out is 
still preserved in the mosques. On this 
occasion, the Dervises collected eighty 
thousand rubles, the poorest shepherd 
giving half a ruble. 





Plains of Troy.—The plains of Troy, 
so famed and flourishing in ancient 
days, are now barren and desolate. The 
sculptor sees no statues, the architect no 
remains, and the painter any thing buta 
picturesque view. It is fit only for the 
collegian or the moralist. The classic 
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Scamander is but a muddy stream, 
winding through an uncultivated plain, 
covered with stunted oaks, underwood, 
and rushes. At the opposite extremity 
of the ie stand the tombs of Hector 
and Achilles, that of the latter near the 
Hellespont, where the Greek fleet was 
moored. Near is the grave of his friend 
Patroclus. ll their glories are now re- 
duced to a few éumuli, about thirty feet 
high. The Scamander is between two 
hundred and two hundred and fifty feet 
broad, and very muddy having the ap- 
pearance of being much flooded. Fur- 
ther up the plain, its course becomes 
undistinguishable among the marshes. 
After passing a smaller river, you arrive 
at an ancient ¢wmulus, not far from the 
shore. What is most striking in this 
monument is the existence of an arch, 
which forms an entrance to the centre. 
Above are the remains of a square base- 
ment, on which the column of the tomb 
may have formerly stood. On your re- 
turn you see the tombs of Achilles and 
Patroclus, and some others. 


EGYPT. 


Pompey’s Pillar.—[Mr. Webster thus 
describes the present state of this far- 
famed column :]— 

Our first ba oe (at Alexandria) was 
to visit the far-famed column, commonly 
known as Pompey’s Pillar, standing 
about two miles from the sea shore, on a 
slight eminence, composed of the re- 
mains of the former city, to which, at 
one time, it had served as an ornament ; 
but it is now a sepulchral monument, 
pointing out the site of the ancient 
town, which lies buried in ruins at its 
feet. We had understood, before going 
there, that the date of its erection might 
be fixed from an inscription discoverable 
on the pedestal. On approaching this, 
the first thing we remarked was— 
“*H.M.S. Glasgow, March, 1827,’ in 
large black letters, surmounted by the 
classic name Henry Cram, of the equally 
classic town of Neweastle-upon-yne. 
Of less daring or less ambitious Dog- 
berries, who had also written themselves 
down—beneath, there were Johnsons, 
Thomsons, and many of that eternal 
name, Smith— 

‘< A name so spread o’er Sir and Madam, 

That one would think the first who hore it, 

Adem.” 

So that, what with black paint and red 
ochre, pitch and sand, the pedestal and 
the lower part of the shaft may now rival 
the party-coloured mantle of Jacob’s 
favourite son. It was in vain to look 


for any of Dioclesian’s inscriptions, since 
the scribbling of those who had ascended 
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to the top had obliterated all other traces. 
it appears that, in March, 1827, the 
Officers of the Glasgow, by means of 
flying a kite, had passed a string over 
the top of the column—to this was fast- 
ened a cord, and eventually a rope-ladder 
was affixed. Their example has been 
followed by the crew of almost every 
man-of-war which has been stationed in 
the port. The Turkish flag having been 
leit, by a party visiting, at the top of 
the column, caused offence to the go- 
vernor; and it is said that nothing of 
the kind is now allowed. Breakfasts 
have been given, and letters written 
from the top, and even a lady has been 
known tq ascend. It is evident, on in- 
spection, that the shaft does not corres- 
pond with the capital, base, and pedestal, 
which, to say the most of them, are Paco 
both in execution and taste. The feeble 
prop-work put up by the Turks is fast 
mouldering away; and should not a 
more substantial support be furnished, 
the column, ere long, will add to the 
heaps of ruins already scattered around 
it. About a mile farther to the N.E. in 
a solitary, dull square, and unpicturesque 
corner, stands the obelisk, called Cleo- 
patra’s Needle: it is a fine piece of 
granite, covered with hieroglyphics. No 
one having ascended it, it is undisfigured 
with writing. 


Voyage up the Nile.—Nothing can be 
more unpicturesque than the banks of 
the Nile. The landscape, in fact, so far 
as the picturesque is concerned, might 
be taken by a parallel ruler. A _ hori- 
zontal line for the water, a horizontal 
line for the bank, and the line for the 
horizon itself—a few angular lines for 
palm trees—will give an idea of the 
monotonous appearance of these banks. 
Were it not for the mud-built villages, 
from which the white-washed minarets 
of the mosque are seen, through a palm 
grove, which invariably overshadows 
these dwellings, and in some degree 
relieves the scene, the country, setting 
aside its antiquities, would present a 
continued scene of dulness and mono- 
tony. The traveller’s attention, how- 
ever, is agreeably diverted by the novelty 
of the customs and appearance of the 
inhabitants. If an agriculturist, he is 
pleased with the fertile soil, and its 
varied productions—(although he may 
regret the low ebb to which the agri- 
cultural knowledge of the country is 
reduced : so true is it, that in all coun- 
tries where the land is fruitful, the hus- 
bandman is indolent) ;—-the ornitholo- 
gist will find birds, known to him before 
only by books ; the botanist a wide field 
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for his researches, and the sportsman as 
much amusement as he can desire; the 
economist could not live in a country 
where provisions are cheaper ; and those 
who are fond of numerous retinues and 
splendid attire, may here find them at 
hittle cost. 

A succession of small villages is seen 
at every fresh winding in the river. The 
Arab women, in their blue robes, fetch- 
ing water from the Nile in urns, which 
they carried away upon their heads— 
and, as they wound up the bank, the 
graceful folding of their drapery, the 
uplifted arm supporting the vase, which 
strongly veocuae that of the antique— 
formed a most picturesque spectacle. 
The half-starved fellah, seated on his 
donkey, with his long nabout, or stick, 
and if very fortunate, with his pipe in 
his mouth, rode lazily along the course 
of the river. The creaking of the sak- 
keiah, used for the irrigation of the 
and, were the only sounds to be hear. 


“ Grand”? Cairo. — Cairo, seen at a 
distance, is beautiful ; but whatever may 
have been thought in its favour vanishes 
on entering it. In the East, show is 
every thing, from the fretted ornamental 
minaret, down to the silk-covered and 
tasselled pipes, which the syce, or groom, 
carries before his master. 

The scenes which the traveller here 
meets are powerfully opposed to the 
expectations of the admirer of eastern 
poetry. Half the inhabitants of the 
town are so filthy and ragged, that in 
England they would be sent to the tread- 
mill for indecent exposure. Their dirt 
is absolutely indescribable. Few of the 
streets are wider than ’Change-alley, 
and they are unpaved and winding.— 
Carriages are never seen. With the 
thermometer at one hundred and ten, 
among crowds of Caireens squeezing 
and stewing in the avenues, where 
horses, camels, dromedaries, and don- 
keys, and women muffled, and mounted 
on mules, blocked the place with clouds 
of small, and almost imperceptible dust, 
which got into our eyes, and the over- 
powering glare of the sun-light, we had 
a ceaseless change of temperature at the 
turn of every street, and the thoughts of 
the plague, which never leave the i- 
nation of the European. , Happy the 
man who escapes with only bugs and 
fleas! These are not the only insects 


which annoy the traveller; flies fill his 
plate at meals, and the musquitoes 
destroy his rest at night. 

The houses at Cairo have windows, 
or shut balconies, projecting into the 
streets, which latter are often only five 
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or six feet wide. The Frank quafter 
is not much crowded, but the other parts 
absolutely crammed. The customary 
riding is on asses. A servant goes by 
the side, crying out incessantly, “ Reg- 
lak, chemalak,’’ &c.—that is, “Your 
right leg! your left leg! take care !’’ 
beating the other animals, and clearing 
the way. The difficulty of passing 
through the narrow streets is, chiefly, 
when a camel comes laden with corn or 
fire-wood, filling the whole way. When 
two of these animals meet, the pushing, 
floundering, and disputing, are beyond 
description. 

At the corners of the streets are 
guards of soldiers stationed, as at Con- 
stantinople. No person is allowed to 
leave his house after sunset without a 
lamp. 

The Virgin’s Fig Tree.—Near Cairo 
is an old sycamore, or wild fig-tree, un- 
der which tradition says that the Virgin 
_— after the flight into Egypt.— 
There are a few names and crosses cut 
on it. Itis an old root cut over, with 
new shoots springing from it. Near it 
is a well of good water, said io have 
been sweetened through being used by 
the Virgin on the occasion alluded to. 

Women and Boys crossing the Nile.— 
Women with rings in their noses, and 
boys with cord girdles round the middle, 
swim on logs of wood, carrying their 
clothes on the head. Four or five wo- 
men set out together on logs, which is 
the common way of crossing the river to 
an island. Women and children are 
continually asking for backshish. All 
the younger boys are pot-bellied, with a 
skin not exactly black, but of a very dark 
brown. 

Cataracts of the Nile.—The reader 
must not figure to himself the cataracts 
of the Nile as resembling the falls of 
Niagara. Those who expect to find a 
fall of great importance will be much 
deceived, as there is not a perpendicular 
descent of ten feet in any part of them. 
The river is intersected for three or four 
miles, by an immense number of small 
islands, formed by granite rocks, and the 
stream, thus impeded, naturally forms 
itself into strong currents ; and in seve- 
ral places the water descends an inclined 
plane with great rapidity. This oc- 
curring in three or four instances, forms 
what is called by the sounding title of 
the cataracts of the Nile. 

Eight boys have at once plunged from 
above the commencement of the cata- 
ract, disappeared, and risen. This suffi- 
ciently proves how small the cataracts 
are, when, in the end of March, a time 


at which the fall is near its highest, boys 
may thus pass down without danger. 





PERU. 
(Temple’s Travels.) 

Natural Boots.—They are without 
seam or a single stitch—the leg, foot, 
and sole are all of one piece ; and we are 
told, fit most admirab ly. The following 
is the receipt for making them :— 

“‘ Take a horse, cut off his hind legs 
considerably above the hocks; pull the 
skin down over his hoofs, just as if you 
were pulling off a stocking ; when off, 
scrape the hair from the skin with a 
= knife, and remove every particle 
of flesh that may have adhered to the 
inside; hang the skins to dry, and in 
the process of drying draw them two or 
three times on your legs, that they may 
take their shape, form, and figure. The 
upper part (about twelve inches above 
the hock) becomes the mouth of the 
boot ; the round projecting part of the 
hock the heel; the foot terminates at 
the fetlock joint, where it is cut to the 
required length.” 

hese boots are called botas de potro; 
and, we are assured, are very light, and 
as “ easy as a glove.”’ 

Peruvian Charity.—Every day in the 
year, at two o’clock, several poor ‘per- 
sons attended at the house of La buena 
Cristiana, and took their seats upon the 
staircase ; some of them aware no doubt 
of the lenient disposition of their bene- 
factress, encroached even to the door of 
the dining-room, where a scene rather 
unusual to a European, certainly to an 
Englishman, and one of interesting cu- 
riosity too, was daily to be seen,—that 
of a tribe of beggars, assembled en so- 
ciété, in a respectable mansion, eating 
with silver spoons, out of silver plates 
and dishes, without any watch over the 
property, or even a suspicion of its be- 
ing likely to be missing. In mentioning 
this daily charitable distribution—happ 
contrast to “ the crumbs from the po 4 
man’s table !?”—it should not be forgot- 
ten that portions of sweetmeats were 
reserved for the children who accom- 
panied their parents ; a trifling observa- 
tion, perhaps, but it has its weight in 
describing the character of the venerable 
Lady Bountiful of Potosi. 

Chica—the “ porter ’’ of Peru, is an 
intoxicating liquor made from Indian 
corn, something like the bouza of 
northern Africa. The mode of making 
it, and the “ mumbling” of the paste 
in the mouths of old women, bear a ree 
markable similarity to the chewing of 
kava on the Sandwich Islands. 
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A quantity of Indian corn is pounded 
into a fine powder and placed in a heap, 
round which as many old women as can 
form a convenient circle sit down upon 
the ground, and filling their mouths 
with the powder, chew it into a paste— 
perhaps “ mumble’? would be the ap- 
propriate term; for to ‘ chew,”’ there 
must be teeth, but in this operation the 
performers are toothless. When the 
paste, then, is mumbled to a sufficient 
consistency, it is taken out of the mouth, 
and rolled between the palms of the 
hands into a ball, qiniacihty about the 
size of a grape-shot, but varying, of 
course, according to the capacity of the 
mouth from which the substance is 
taken. The balls are piled in a pyramid, 
until thé flower of the mais is finished ; 
they are then placed upon a tire to bake. 
After this, they are put into a given 
quantity of water, where they ferment. 

he fermentation forms the beverage 
called ‘* chica,’? which is the nectar of 
the Indians ; and, although inebriating, 
it is by no means injurious to health. 
In hot weather, notwithstanding the 
process, which is a most unsightly scene 
to witness, a draught of chica is ex- 
tremely grateful ; though the taste can 
hardly be described nearer than what 
may be imagined would be obtained by 
a mixture of small beer and indifferent 
cider, yet is it considered as nutritious 
among the labouring classes as porter is 
in England. 

A Silver Establishment.—Rodrigues 
was proprietor of a famous silver mine 
in the vicinity of Oruro, in Peru, which 
was so productive, that he discarded 
from his house all articles of glass, delf, 
or crockery-ware, and replaced them by 
others made from the silver of his mine. 
Utensils of the most common use, a3 
well as articles of luxury and ornament, 
such as pier-tables in the principal 
apartments, frames of pictures and of 
mirrors, foot-stools, pots, and pans, 
were all of silver. ‘ And,’ said the 
person, when relating the foregoing, 
6 do you see that trough in the court- 
yard ?”’ pointing to a very large stone 
trough for the purpose of watering 
mules and other animals ; ‘I do assure 


you that Senor Rodrigues had two of portrai 


much larger size for the same jose, 
of pure pa solid silver; and ioalore the 
revolution there were three or four 
houses in Oruro that could boast of 
having quite as much. 

Peruvian Politeness.—Senor V., doc- 
tor of laws and secretary to the govern- 
ment, being invited to a dinner, the 
learned doctor excused himself in the 
following note :— 


) 
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“ Doctor V. is extremely grateful to 
Don Edmondo for his friendly summons 
to his feast, (festin,) but Doctor V., not 
having shaved for some days, and being 
so very dirty, (sucio,) he begs to be ex~ 
cused from appearing among decent 
people, (gente decente).”’ 


South-American Tit-bit.—The mo- 
ment a bullock is killed, the flesh on 
each side the spine, beginning at the 
rump, is cut out, with enough of the 
hide to meet or lap over, so as to pre- 
vent the juices from escaping ; it is then 
covered with embers, and roasted like a 
potato. 


- Chola Girils.—These Cholas are the 
mixed descendants of Spaniards and 
Peruvians. Many of them ate de- 
scribed as very handsome, with fine 
figures, and countenances full of anima- 
tion, and most pleasing feminine ex- 
pression. Their raven locks are of 
most luxuriant growth, on which they 
bestow much pains, and nothing will 
tempt even those in humble life to part 
withthem. Mr. Temple in vain offered 
two ounces of gold (between six and se- 
ven pounds) for a head of hair, a sum 
that would have been most acceptable to 
the humble owner. Their ear-rings of 
gold are so ponderous as to require be- 
ing supported by a golden chain, which 
passes over the head. Their full-plaited 
a containing from twelve to 
ourteen yards of rich velvet or satin, 
trimmed with ribbons of gaudy colours, 
or festoons of artificial flowers, far ex- 
ceed in protuberance and in extent of 
rotundity, the stuffing out which our 
modern élégantes employ to acquire the 
desired degree of npoint. 





Tne reader will perceive that we have dropped 
the Critic, and let each work speak for itself— 
Of Bishop Heber's Life it is unnecessary for us 
to add our meed of p: aise : every incident of the 
brief course of that excellent man, is truly va- 
luable ; and his light will shine undimmed among 
the records of human character, when the me- 
mory of thousands of the sons of fame shall have 
passed awa bee a ine coment 5: = 
Doddridge is an ingenious eccen — 

Polish Tale, Levi and Sarah, our extract is not 
too favourable a specimen: it has passages of 
much greater point and r pathos the 


aks out.—The Naturalist Notes relate to 
Curiosities, and very lege Aye tee pheno- 
mena.—The Adventures of *¢ Voyages and 
Travels * can hardly fail to amuse every reader: 
the interest of Egypt is lastingms its pyramids: 
and Peru is an exhaustless mine of curiosity for 
ages to come.— Here ends our carte. 
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